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Reconstruction — America’s Problems 


This issue attempts an over-all view of the major problems of reconstruction in American life in their 


relation to war aims and the mood in which the peace is to be made. 


It is intended to furnish a 


framework for more detailed discussions of specific problem areas in later issues. 


The first thing that one who had come to maturity be- 
fore Armistice Day in 1918 is disposed to say about the 
coming “reconstruction” is, “Remember we went through 
this once before.” Without pessimism but with only a pru- 
dential realism it may well be recalled that once before we 
hailed the end of an era, and the beginning of a new day. 
It was while the fighting was going on that we were 
thrilled by the British Labor Party’s program and the 
Fourteen Points. Liberals in America ceased thinking 
in terms of collective bargaining in industry and set their 
compasses by “industrial democracy.” A mighty alliance 
of governments was to put an end to war. The reaction 
came with breath-taking suddenness. 

Social psychologists are familiar with the phenomenon 
of swiftly changing moods. The possibility of violent re- 
action is presumably greater when the regimented at- 
titudes of peoples disciplined by war embrace such con- 
tradictions and anomalies as are daily evidenced in 
criticisms of the Soviet system on the one hand and Brit- 
ain’s policy in India on the other. Even more significant, 
perhaps, are the sharp differences among us concerning 
domestic policies. One generalization seems abundantly 
warranted: no extensive postwar reconstruction can be 
taken for granted. 


What Are Our War Aims? 


Over and over again the question has been raised, 
What are our aims in this war? Attention may well be 
focussed on the pronoun: What do we mean, our? For 
obviously, however the American people may be united 
in the purpose to win the war, we are anything but a 
united people in the ends we wish to achieve by the war. 
The same may be asserted of the British people, as Mr. 
Laski has been saying with emphasis. Walter Lippmann, 
just returned from England, opines that “Mr. Churchill’s 
government is in a position where it will lose popular 
support unless it begins to win victories or to convince 
the people that it is seriously preparing to improve their 
lot after the war without regard to vested interests.” Vic- 
tories soften querulousness and postpone complaints, but 
‘if there is still to be a long period of preparation, of fear- 
fully hard work, long hours, blackouts, standing in line 
for everything, extreme discomfort, little pleasure, and 
probably more bombing then as one of the best of all En- 
glish observers said to me: “The people must have the 


only conceivable reward for their suffering—a convincing 
guaranty of a better life when the war is over.’”* 


In this country there are at least five groups with 
reference to war aims, and four of them are well repre- 
sented in the churches. (1) There are those who have ac- 
cepted the war with reluctance and with fear lest its social 
consequences may be revolutionary or at least profoundly 
disturbing to the economic system. (2) At the other end 
of the scale are those who accepted the war eagerly but 
only when the Soviet fortunes became involved. In be- 
tween are (3) the social liberals who see the war as 
promising a fulfilment of the ideals of Western democracy 
and (4) those other liberals whose consciences have been 
so sensitized to the evils of the “war system” that they 
see no possibility of substantial gains accruing from the 
struggle. (5) At the center are those for whom the war 
lacks any ethical significance. Unity on war aims is 
scarcely to be expected in such a population. 

Not only so, but those who are wholly committed to 
the war belong in two camps, which may be roughly 
characterized as the idealists and the realists, in the 
ordinary meaning of those terms. This fact has been 
brought out repeatedly in wartime literature but is often 
overlooked. A frequent challenge to Christians who have 
supported the war with eagerness and were ready for it 
before Pearl Harbor is that vast numbers of the men 
who do the fighting and of the people who make up the 
home front are actuated by a crude and calculating pa- 
triotism to which ethical idealism is wholly alien. Prob- 
ably few would question the generalization that neither 
this war nor any other modern war could have been pre- 
cipitated as a moral crusade: that nations never fight 
except as their “vital interests” become involved. This 
means that war aims are divided from the very outset. 
It means that the Christian who goes to war or who 
wholeheartedly supports the war, believing that he can 
thereby in some manner and degree express his Chris- 
tian vocation must align himself in desperate earnestness 
in prosecution of the war with a multitude who do not 
share his own deepest convictions, purposes and hopes. 
One of our most popular columnists has frankly advoca- 
ted the abandonment of all idealism, all the niceties of 
civilized thinking, all concerned for the policies of other 
nations and an unfastidious devotion to total, savage war. 

1 Herald Tribune, New York. Sept. 29, 1942. 
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Unity as to physical aims we have, but as to ethical aims, 
only a continuous struggle on the part of a portion of the 
people to develop purposes and loyalties that run beyond 
the objective of physical triumph. 


Fighting on Two Fronts? 

Those who, regardless of political affiliation, believe 
that the depression ushered in a new era, that the strug- 
gle to beat the depression was an inconclusive struggle 
to end depressions, are disposed to view the war as in 
part, at least, an effort to create throughout the world 
conditions favorable to the democratic way of life. On 
this view the winning of the war abroad would be a bar- 
ren and frightfully costly enterprise if it should involve 
the liquidation of the “social gains” of recent years. 

On the other hand, those who are skeptical or hostile 
in regard to recent social and economic changes cannot 
avoid considering current efforts to conserve these social 
“gains” as reprehensible politics. All depends on the point 
of view. The Administration has from the beginning 
assumed that social aims are inseparable from war aims, 
and that to “forget politics” would be to abandon the only 
long-range justification of the war. From the opposite 
point of view, tenaciously and without doubt conscienti- 
ously held by vast numbers of influential people, the war 
may be won on land and sea and in the air and lost by 
an unchecked drift toward collectivism which is regarded 
as the antithesis of democracy. The conflict here is strik- 
ingly reminiscent of the controversy at the height of the 
depression over the relation of “recovery” to “reform.” 
One school advocated an all-out effort toward recovery 
by means of encouraging free enterprise ; the other school 
insisted that recovery without reformation of the eco- 
nomic system would be a spurious recovery. Questions 
which insistently arise now are these: 

Is the “American Century” idea of the Fortune group 
of writers reconcilable with Mr. Wallace’s “Century of 
the Common Man’? 

If the stake of the conmon man is increasingly accented 
how long will the more privileged economic classes remain 
mobilized in spirit for the prosecution of the war? 

Can the resources of the nation, including a vast, and 
in no small degree discontented, colored population be 
fully mobilized for a long war without reference to the 
race issue? 

If the color line in America is not progressively ob- 
literated in what mood will the colored peoples of the 
East, who are vastly in the majority on the democratic 
side in this war, approach the making of peace and the 
structuring of the postwar world? 

What kind of rapprochement with the Soviet Union are 
we ready to regard as consistent with the (presumable) 
fact that a large part of the resources with which we shall 
emerge from the war, if victorious, we shall possess by 
virtue of the sacrifice of millions of Russian lives? 

Can the war mood itself be rendered compatible with 
a “just and durable peace”? 

What do we propose to do with our enemies when we 
have conquered them? 


How Shall the Peace Be Made? 


Since Pearl Harbor relatively little has been said about 
a “negotiated” peace. The term has become synonymous 
in many minds with appeasement. Recently, the pro- 
posal has been revived. The alternative to a negotiated 
peace is, of course, an imposed peace. Christian leaders 
in America have been outspoken in condemning the Peace 
of Versailles on this score. Whatever the merits of the 


question it becomes more and more evident that if the 
United Nations win a decisive victory their primary cop. 
cern at the end of the war will be to insure that the Axis 
Nations are left without the power to “do it again.” 

Does this eliminate the concept of a negotiated peace? 
Or does it mean that with the destruction of the present 
Axis regimes whatever responsible statesmanship thos 
countries can muster will be asked, (1) to accept broad 
principles definitely prescribing minimum conditions ¢ 
world order; (2) to collaborate in the implementation of 
those principles under reasonable sanctions? In view o 
the fact that there are more than a score of nations at war 
with Germany (including the exiled governments) how 
can there be anything other than a negotiated peace unless 
two or three governments are going to impose terms on 
the majority of the United Nations as well as upon their 
enemies? Would it be well, then, to denature that term 
“negotiated peace” of its connotation of appeasement, or 
to find some other word that does not signify arbitrary, 
unilateral dictation ? 

In view of the peculiarly brutal character of the war 
policies—not to mention the prewar policies—of the Axis 
Nations, it may seem futile to raise an issue over a 
“punitive peace.” It appears that those nations expect 
nothing less than punitive terms, if they lose the war, 
But it also appears that fear on this score is a potent fac- 
tor in maintaining war morale among their people. But 
if we are to be “realistic” certain questions should be an- 
swered, and answered now, to our own satisfaction: 

All argument about the merits and demerits of Ver- 
sailles aside, how long can we expect the terms of any 
peace to endure if they do not, in time, appeal to the sense 
of justice of the masses of the people concerned? 

_ To put it another way, granting that Burke was wrong, 

and that one can, at times, draw “an indictment against 
a whole people,” how permanently fruitful will the in- 
dictment be if it does not express itself in terms which 
that people will come to accept as just with the passing 
of the years? 

What is a rational and civilized purpose in punishment 
—the meting out of “deserts,” or the initiation of a 
process of regeneration? Can we evolve a conception of 
power that will not only provide obviously necessary 
guarantees but progressively eliminate the resentment that 
the exercise of political power has aroused throughout 
the history of the world? 

These questions will doubtless not find ready and facile 
answers, but they persistently intrude themselves when 
we think soberly of the peace. 

Closely related to all this is the practical question of 
the time required to formulate the terms of a peace. The 
idea has gained much support that the task is too great 
for one peace conference; that the peace will have to 
evolve. Here the principal point seems to be the distinc- 
tion between those elements in a settlement that cannot 
wait on protracted study and negotiation and those that 
if quickly disposed of are likely to be badly handled. 
Should not our first preoccupation be with the establish- 
ment of order, and the removal of uncertainty and fear 
to the greatest possible extent? Policing, sanitation, 
emergency hospitalization and feeding—these services if 
efficiently organized and carried out have exciting pos- 
sibilities. Is it beyond hope that coming in the wake of 
brutal despotisms, a colossal enterprise in rehabilitation 
for which we should have stupendous resources in pro- 
duction and transportation, might simplify to an aston- 
ishing degree the process of reorganizing life in the 
conquered countries and throughout the world? The 
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apex of such an achievement would be the conversion 
of that dreaded and ugly instrument, an “army of occu- 
pation” into a recognized and welcome benefaction. 


The Political Scene 


Assuming that this war is correctly characterized as 
ideological, we are forced, nevertheless, to ask what is 
happening to the democratic idea. In recent years there 
has been much evidence that democracy is an unpopular 
word. \ith many it has become suspect. To others the 
democratic way of life seems a vague concept. Some 
yould limit the word democracy entirely to the political 
ghere. Others see political democracy as only one phase 
of a broad pattern of living. 

In any case, we cannot escape the mixed origin of the 
democratic idea. Since democracy developed in the west- 
ern world as an accompaniment of economic liberalism, 
that is to say, of the capitalist system, many are insisting 
that it is bound up with the free enterprise order in eco- 
nomic life. Certainly history gives some support to the 
contention. But if, as is widely believed, the laissez faire 
system has been permanently impaired what social-eco- 
nomic pattern will be found congenial to democracy ? 

The l'ounding Fathers made much of essential human 
quality as a foundation stone of government. They 
sem to have meant by this a spiritual equality derived 
from man’s divine origin. To many it seems that all 
democracy must rest upon a religious base. If so, what 
shall be said concerning the many friends of democracy 
who are eagerly engaged in the spread of its central ideas 
who make no religious profession? The philosophy of 
democracy manifestly needs re-examining.’ 

Further, the question arises, What is the democratic 
process in political life? In the suffrage every voter 
counts as one, but this takes no account of dispropor- 
tionate influence among individuals. Also, people vote in 
parties and great blocs in accord with well defined group 
interests. Must political democracy be atomistic, exalting 
the individual private judgment? Manifestly this is a 
far cry from the actual situation. On the other hand, 
ifinterest groups and blocs are inevitable how shall democ- 
ray domesticate them? At this moment we see the 
democratic process seriously impeded through the mar- 
shalling of group forces. There is much reason to believe 
that the transition from democracy to totalitarian forms 
of government is not initiated by the “man on horseback” 
but by the people themselves, frustrated in an effort to 
make any other system work. 

A further question is how to accommodate the demo- 
wratic process to a greatly increased tempo of social 
change. When does a democracy cease to be a democracy ? 
When does the authoritative become the authoritarian? 

And if the individual person is the ultimate political 
unit, as in some sense democracy certainly requires, what 
isthe sphere of the expert, and how can democracy make 
we of him without being pushed around by him? We 
are told that the people as a whole should make policy 
and that experts should execute it. When does a ques- 
tion cease to be one of policy and become technical? For 
that matter, how much does the average individual need 
0 know about government? How much can he know 


about monetary problems, about taxation, or about the 
tunning of a war? 

Overshadowing all other political issues, of course, is 
the collectivist trend and the gradual absorption by gov- 
tmment of functions that hitherto have been private. For 


2See INFORMATION Service, March 28, 1942. 
Theory and Practice.” 
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good or ill we seem to be moving fast away from the Jef- 
fersonian conception of government as a protective agency 
which should interfere as little as possible in human af- 
fairs toward a welfare theory of government which makes 
it an entirely different kind of institution. We must 
make up our minds whether this trend is inevitable and 
if so, how the democratic pattern can be preserved; if 
not, how the tide can be stemmed. 


The Economic and Industrial Scene 

Staring us in the face is the issue of autarchy—national 
self-sufficiency and self-containment. ‘Tremendous pres- 
sure will be put upon the nation to make itself utterly 
independent of other countries for essential raw materials. 
We may expect a popular outcry, “Remember rubber! 
it must not happen again.” Mr. Wallace’s warning that 
synthetic rubber might become a disaster to regions irom 
which natural rubber comes seems to have aroused little 
interest. If the nations are to become isolated compart- 
ments with foreign trade reduced to a minimum, what 
will this mean for cultural relations? 

The most basic question of all is, of course, how un- 
employment on a vast scale is to be prevented. [Economic 
and scientific progress during this war period has pro- 
ceeded at an incredible pace. An officer of the Dupont 
Company has declared that the war is “compressing into 
the space of months developments that might have taken 
us a half century” but for the war. “The nation will 
emerge from this war with capacities for making plastics, 
synthetic fibres, nitrates, hydrocarbons, high octane gas- 
olines and literally scores of chemical and other raw ma- 
terials on a scale that only two years ago was beyond our 
comprehension.’ The reaction to these facts of the typical 
business mind is that there will be ample enterprise to 
employ all available labor in the postwar period. If it be 
assumed that our resources will be used to the limit to 
rehabilitate war-devastated countries, re-tool their in- 
dustries, and restock their farms, it may even be pos- 
sible to effect the transition to peacetime industry with- 
out enormous unemployment. 

But it must not be forgotten that this phenomenal 
development is but an accentuation of the technologi- 
cal pattern of our age. The enormous production rate 
that has now been achieved has been reached despite 
the fact that so large a part of our man power is in the 
armed forces. Is there any reason to believe that the 
seemingly inexorable business cycle will not again as- 
sert its baneful influence? Even if the large numbers 
of women who have been employed in industry resume 
their prewar status—and will they?—how shall we 
prevent economic history from repeating itself when 
millions of men return to peacetime jobs? In the face 
of the menace of huge unemployment daring economic 
theorists, both in and outside the government, are call- 
ing for a national economic policy which will guarantee 
substantially full employment regardless of market 
slumps and the hazards to investment both at home 
and abroad. Economic problem No. 1 confronting 
us is the attainment of sustained full employment, and 
this means a frontal attack on the business cycle. 

A question that persistently arises is, How shall the 
national debt be paid? Some economists answer, it 
does not need to be paid. They point to the fact that 
the debt is only a form of investment of the people’s 
money, owed by the government instead of by private 
enterprise. But this involves a considerable modifica- 
tion in the theory of American enterprise. How readily 
will it be accepted ? 

8 Charles M. A. Stine in Science, October 2, 1942. 
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And what of the profit system and the profit motive? 
Will business enterprisers, managers and private in- 
vestors accommodate themselves to an economy in 
which considerations of financial return are subor- 
dinated to the maintenance of employment at all costs? 
Here will be a test not only of economic theory but of 
theological conceptions of human nature. To what ex- 
tent are other incentives available to compensate for the 
blunting of the edge of the profit motive if we depend 
heavily on public enterprise. 

What will be the role of the cooperative movements 
in credit marketing and purchasing in which religious 
and educational leaders have taken so active an in- 
terest? Cooperation on the Rochdale principle has 
made but slight progress in the aggregate in urban 
America, though it is extensive in agriculture. Does 
it present a promising field of exploration for the future? 

What is to be the national policy with regard to the 
family type farm, or the productive homestead—should 
we decide to preserve it? What about the ideas of the 
decentralists or distributists—how much of our economic 
life should be, or can be, decentralized ? 

Can we continue to have credit managed so largely as 
a financial enterprise or is “finance capital” to be gradu- 
ally superseded? Is the Archbishop of Canterbury right 
in insisting that the issuing of credit for new enterprises 
should be “a function of public authority” ? 

And what is to be the function of the labor unions? 
Church bodies have been declaring through the years 
the right of organization for collective bargaining. Now 
labor enjoys a vastly improved status and in many in- 
stances the disciplining of labor power has become a mat- 
ter of national concern. Is there some way to utilize the 
labor union principle in accord with the ideal of a func- 
tional society in a way that will sacrifice nothing in the 
protection of rights but prevent the abuse of group power ? 


The Cultural Scene 


Under this head fall a great number of non-economic 
and non-political issues which have to do with the at- 
tainment of the good life. We often speak of American 
cultural standards yet it is perfectly patent that the Amer- 
ican people have a variety of culture patterns, that they 
are indeed a variety of cultural groups. This is why 
we hear the term “cultural pluralism” used to designate 
an ideal for so heterogeneous a people as ours. What 
content shall be put into that term? How much cultural 
autonomy is consistent with national unity? 

Most urgently the race problem intrudes itself. In 
large numbers our Negro citizens, bitterly resenting the 
inferior status forced upon them, are regarding the war 
effort as the occasion for a new measure of emancipation. 
Now that they are needed as never before they propose to 
have more of the goods that belong to freedom. Will 
the white population deal magnanimously as well as 
realistically with this colored population or must we face 
a grievous reaction? 

Again, what is to be the role of the family in the Amer- 
ica of the future? Forced long ago into a new role much 
at variance with our traditions and our sentiments the 
family awaits rehabilitation unless the stereotype that 
represents it in our literature and in our fond imaginings 
is to completely disappear. We still talk of the proper 
function of the home, of its relation to church and school, 
of its rights as over against the state, when it is perfectly 
patent that a very large proportion of our homes are at 
present utterly incapable of carrying any significant re- 
sponsibility for children and youth. Must history record 
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that the home could not survive the loss of the econonj; 
functions which gave it centrality in a simpler society: 
A veritable revolution in housing throughout the natiq 
would seem to be necessary if millions of homes are not ¢; 
be so meager and drab by comparison with the othe 
achievements of our civilization as to make the Americy 
home the “forgotten” institution. 

The demand for a minimum diet, even an optim 


diet from the point of view of health, for competent medi 


cal service, for security from want and fear, are likely j 
grow apace. A nation that is doing the incredible 
production and in scientific research will hardly be abj 
to push aside the demand for the essentials of a good lik 
for everyone who serves the community in accord wit 
his ability. Can this be done consistently with the cop. 
servation of talent and the maintenance of industrioy 
habits on the part of all the people? This remains to 
seen. 

If competent and insightful educators are right we hay 
a task of national scope in the reconstruction of education 
We seem to be entering a period when it will be quit 
possible and socially desirable to educate every competen: 
boy and girl to the age of 20. But this means that sec. 
ondary schools can no longer be built on the “prepara. 
tory” school pattern as vestibules to college. Education 
will be called on to do a thoroughly adequate job of voca- 
tional preparation. Can this be done without adulterating 
the cultural heritage? How shall educational opportunity 
be equalized among the states with their wide range of 
economic levels? The demand for federal support for 
education is constantly increasing. Can this come about 
without a deadening political control? In contrast to 
other countries we in America have been free from that 
inclusive governmental control which has made it pos 
sible for totalitarian governments to use education as an 
instrument of national policy. Yet more and more it 
appears that the nation must take wide initiative and in- 
creasing responsibility. The war has disclosed shocking 
facts about the extent of illiteracy and fragmentary 
literacy. In the future education cannot be haphazard 
and cannot go by local default. 

The quality of our education is also causing much con- 
cern. It is adjudged weak from the point of view of the 
arts. It has been neglecting history. Many voices pro- 
claim its moral inadequacy. The disintegration of in- 


stitutional patterns, the collapse of loyalties, the scrapping 
of accepted standards of behavior, the great extent 0 
delinquency and crime—these are signs that point to : 
grievous inadequacy in the educative process. Perhap: 
Mr. Lippmann is right in saying that after the war is ove 
we have a rendezvous with ourselves concerning Amer: 
can education. The agenda will include the question ¢ 
the relation of religion to education in a secular age. 


“Toward New Horizons” 


The Office of War Information has recently issued : 
pamphlet with the above caption, presenting speeches by 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace before the Free Worl! 
Association, New York City, May 8, 1942; the Memoria 
Day, 1942, address by Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Wells at Arlington Memorial Amphitheater; the speec' 
by Ambassador John G. Winant at Durham Miners’ As 
sociation Hall, Durham, England, June 6, 1942; ani 
that by Milo G. Perkins, Executive Director of the Boari 
of Economic Warfare, at Swarthmore College, May 25 
1942. These addresses are combined here because the! 
throw light on American thinking about postwar recor: 
struction from various points of view. 
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